Asia,  the  Pacific,  and  the  US  Air  Force’s 
Contribution  to  the  Future  of  US 
National  Security 

After  a  decade  in  which  we  fought  two  wars  that  cost  us  dearly,  in 
blood  and  treasure,  the  United  States  is  turning  our  attention  to 
the  vast  potential  of  the  Asia  Pacific  region. 

— Pres.  Barack  Obama,  2011 

On  17  November  2011,  President  Obama  announced  before  the 
Australian  parliament  that  he  had  made  a  “deliberate  and  strategic 
decision — as  a  Pacific  nation,  the  United  States  will  play  a  larger  and 
long-term  role  in  shaping  this  region  and  its  future,  by  upholding  core 
principles  and  in  close  partnership  with  our  allies  and  friends;”  that  the 
region  is  a  “top  priority”  of  US  security  policy;  and  that  the  United 
States  is  “here  to  stay.”1 

That  same  month,  Secretary  of  State  Hillary  Clinton  published  an 
article  in  Foreign  Policy  entitled  “America’s  Pacific  Century,”  in  which 
she  wrote: 

Over  the  last  10  years,  we  have  allocated  immense  resources  to  those  two  theaters 
[Iraq  and  Afghanistan] .  In  the  next  10  years,  we  need  to  be  smart  and  systematic 
about  where  we  invest  time  and  energy,  so  that  we  put  ourselves  in  the  best 
position  to  sustain  our  leadership,  secure  our  interests,  and  advance  our  values. 
One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  American  statecraft  over  the  next  decade 
will  therefore  be  to  lock  in  a  substantially  increased  investment — diplomatic, 
economic,  strategic,  and  otherwise — in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.2 

Shordy  after  those  remarks,  and  in  concert  with  the  president’s  state¬ 
ments  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  region  to  US  national  security, 
then-USAF  chief  of  staff  (CSAF),  Gen  Norton  A.  Schwartz,  directed 
the  Air  Force  Research  Institute  (AFRI)  to  undertake  a  year-long  study 
focused  on  the  role  airpower  will  play  in  achieving  national  objectives 
in  the  Pacific  region  through  the  year  2020.  In  this  context,  airpower  is 
inclusive  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  entirely  service-specific  and  it  encom¬ 
passes  air,  space,  and  cyber. 

The  AFRI  team  began  its  research  by  considering  the  ideas  of  Michele 
Flournoy  and  Shawn  Brimley,  published  in  Joint  Force  Quarterly,  on  strate¬ 
gic  planning  and  national  security  Flournoy  and  Brimley  asserted  that  the 
United  States  “lacks  a  comprehensive  interagency  process  that  takes  into 
account  both  the  character  of  the  international  security  environment  and  its 
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own  ability  to  deal  with  future  challenges  and  opportunities.”  In  proposing 
a  structured  approach  to  develop  a  comprehensive  national  strategy  they 
called  for  a  new  “Solarium  Project,”  inspired  by  Pres.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhowers 
discussions  in  the  White  House  solarium  that  produced  the  Cold  War  con¬ 
tainment  policy  used  against  the  Soviet  Union.3  Since  the  United  States  has 
embarked  on  a  major  policy  shift — as  it  had  in  1952 — AFRI  considered  the 
Eisenhower-era  process  proposed  by  Flournoy  and  Brimley  appropriate  to 
ensure  the  greatest  likelihood  of  success.4 

We  initiated  the  study  using  a  three-case  approach,  much  like  the 
Solarium  Project  in  1953:  best  case,  worst  case,  and  most  likely  case. 
Further,  the  research  team  used  the  DIME  construct  (diplomacy,  infor¬ 
mation,  military,  and  economic)  as  the  framework  for  exploring  poten¬ 
tial  solution  sets.  The  study  relied  on  the  May  2010  National  Security 
Strategy,  the  National  Military  Strategy,  and  the  January  2012  White 
House  document,  Sustaining  US  Global  Leadership:  Priorities  for  US  21st 
Century  Defense,  as  conceptual  documents  which  define  enduring  US 
national  interests  and  assumptions.5  This  study  was  not  about  establish¬ 
ing  a  detailed  prediction  of  the  future.  Rather,  it  was  about  projecting 
reality  forward  from  2012  and  attempting  to  determine  what  recom¬ 
mendations  provide  the  US  Air  Force  the  greatest  opportunity  for  suc¬ 
cess.  The  three-case  scenario  creates  a  range  of  future  events,  realizing 
that  what  will  occur  most  likely  exists  somewhere  between  the  extremes. 
Consequently,  the  three  cases — best,  worst,  and  most  likely — establish 
the  construct  for  conducting  an  analysis  and  determining  recommen¬ 
dations.  The  best  case  is  a  region  with  nations  following  international 
agreements  and  the  rule  of  law.  Conflict  exists  but  falls  short  of  direct 
military  engagement.  China,  India,  and  Russia  continue  a  peaceful  rise, 
integrating  more  fully  into  the  global  economic  order.  The  worst  case 
is  regional  strife  with  economic  and  military  conflict,  where  free  and 
open  access  to  critical  lines  of  commutation  is  in  jeopardy  and  protec¬ 
tive  tariffs  restrict  trade.  A  low  probability  of  direct  military  engagement 
exists  between  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  three  rising  powers, 
but  it  could  also  occur  between  one  of  the  lesser  nations.  It  is  within 
this  scenario  that  potential  conflict  involving  US  forces  resides.  In  the 
most-likely  case,  competition  for  natural  resources  within  the  region 
is  intense,  and  “shows  of  force”  are  used  to  obtain  political  gains — but 
fall  short  of  hostile,  aggressive  actions  leading  to  state-on-state  war¬ 
fare.  International  norms  provide  regional  guidance,  and  acquisition  of 
arms  continues  as  an  “arms  stroll”  rather  than  an  “arms  race.”  Each  case 
requires  that  the  Air  Force  be  prepared  to  meet  US  national  security 
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needs.  The  differences  in  each  case  dictate  how  and  through  what  means 
specific  capabilities  are  required. 

The  three  cases  and  supporting  documentation  provided  the  essential 
elements  necessary  to  develop  an  analysis  and  provide  recommendations 
based  upon  the  DIME  approach.  What  follows  is  a  summary  of  the 
analysis  and  recommendations. 

The  AFRI  study  identified  several  factors  that  stand  out  as  having  the 
most  impact  on  the  Asia-Pacific.  The  first  is  the  economic  dynamics  of 
the  region.  By  2020,  the  six  largest  Asia-Pacific  economies — Australia, 
India,  Japan,  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC),  South  Korea,  and 
the  United  States — will  comprise  about  30  percent  of  both  the  world’s 
output  and  input.  These  countries  are  economically  integrated,  have  already 
formed  a  “regionalized  economy,”  and  this  trend  will  continue  through 
the  current  decade.  Australia  is  one  example  of  the  increasingly  delicate 
interconnectedness  of  security  and  economics.  In  2010,  China’s  share  of 
Australia’s  bilateral  trade  was  22.5  percent.  By  2020,  that  value  is  pre¬ 
dicted  to  more  than  double,  perhaps  reaching  48.7  percent.  Despite  its 
economic  dependence  on  China,  Australia  has  been  one  of  the  United 
States’  most  dependable  friends,  participating  as  an  ally  in  every  major 
war  since  World  War  I.6 

A  second  factor  is  that  generally  the  nations  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region 
prefer  bilateral  over  multilateral  agreements,  particularly  when  dealing 
with  the  United  States.  This  is  symptomatic  in  that  these  nations  have  and 
will  continue  to  employ  a  hedging  strategy.  Whether  due  to  recent  history, 
geographical  location,  influences  of  an  ancient  past,  or  lack  of  material 
capability,  many  nations  of  this  region  choose  bilateral  approaches  and 
prefer  not  to  become  involved  in  any  future  hegemonic  struggles.7 

A  third  factor  is,  despite  all  the  dire  warnings  about  a  coming  hege¬ 
monic  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  China,  both  the  PRC  and 
the  United  States  are  playing  in  the  same  game — an  economic  game. 
China,  like  every  other  state,  wants  to  prosper.  Unlike  the  Cold  War’s 
conflict  of  ideologies  reflected  in  the  differing  economic  systems,  the 
United  States  and  China  are  operating  within  the  capitalist  system. 
Governmental  constructs  may  differ,  but  the  goal  to  achieving  power 
is  the  same:  acquisition  of  wealth  reflected  in  gross  domestic  product 
(GDP).  Thus,  unlike  the  Cold  War — where  forces  on  each  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtin  were  united  by  a  common  ideology,  economic  systems,  and 
security  arrangements — today,  and  through  2020,  the  environment  is 
much  more  complex. 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  window  of  opportunity  to  not  only  help  shape 
the  Asia-Pacific  region  to  advance  US  interests,  but  to  do  so  in  a  way 
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that  is  mutually  beneficial  to  all  Asia-Pacific  states.  Unlike  1953  when 
the  United  States  faced  an  openly  hostile  adversary,  the  Asia-Pacific 
states  do  not  pose  this  immediate  threat.  Time  exists  to  develop  viable 
mechanisms  to  resolve  potential  conflict,  unlike  the  Cold  War  where 
an  approach  of  mutually  assured  destruction  overshadowed  every  con¬ 
frontation.  While  recognizing  that  states  look  after  their  own  interests, 
we  suggest  the  United  States  pursue  a  strategy  of  “Transitional  Engage¬ 
ment,”  or  rather,  a  course  of  action  predicated  upon  the  uncertainty 
caused  by  the  tectonic  shifts  in  international  politics  since  the  Cold 
War.  Transitional  Engagement  leverages  the  aforementioned  factors  to 
create  an  international  regime  based  upon  the  emerging  regionalized 
economy.8  This  construct,  in  turn,  can  moderate  state  behavior.  Norms, 
principles,  and  decision-making  procedures  follow  material  interest  and 
serve  to  informally  change  behavior  and  relationships.  This  approach 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  Cold  War  containment  strategy.  Because  the 
top  six  economies  are  increasingly  integrated — thereby  bringing  along 
their  smaller  neighbors  to  further  integrate  the  region — each  state  has 
a  vested  interest  in  prospering  under  this  same  economic  system.  Lever¬ 
aging  each  state’s  economic  self-interest,  the  United  States  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  establish  certain  informal  contacts — as  opposed  to  mul¬ 
tilateral  agreements — where  the  “objectives  .  .  .  seek  to  structure  their 
relationships  in  stable  and  mutually  beneficial  ways.”9  The  US  leaders 
must  understand  that  a  “one-size-fits-all”  strategic  approach  is  unlikely 
to  work.  They  must  not  rule  out  using  formal  regional  and  even  multi¬ 
lateral  agreements  when  appropriate,  such  as  the  Association  of  South¬ 
east  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN).10 

A  national  “grand  strategy”  of  Transitional  Engagement  provides  an 
overarching  construct  for  the  services  to  perform  their  functions  of 
ensuring  national  security.  Specifically,  for  the  US  Air  Force  this  means 
leveraging  kinetic  and  nonkinetic  capabilities.  It  must  maintain  credible 
nuclear  and  conventional  capability  sufficient  to  protect  and  defend  US 
national  interests.  These  capabilities  must  be  seen  by  allies  in  the  region 
as  sufficient  to  protect  them  under  a  deterrence  umbrella.  This  stabilizes 
the  region  from  the  standpoint  of  nuclear  proliferation  or  a  new  arms 
race.  Further,  it  frees  all  to  operate  absent  of  the  threat  of  impending 
military  action.  The  strategy  proposed  by  AFRI  is  one  of  engagement 
occurring  at  every  level  throughout  the  region  but  first  and  foremost 
predicated  from  a  position  of  US  national  power.  From  a  foundation 
of  strength,  other  avenues  become  possible.  As  cyberspace  and  space 
capabilities — obvious  USAF  concerns — continue  to  grow  in  importance 
throughout  the  region,  the  Air  Force  must  dedicate  itself  to  obtaining 
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and  maintaining  superiority  in  these  domains,  much  as  it  does  in  air 
superiority  today. 

Additional  capabilities  exist  within  the  Air  Force  to  support  Transi¬ 
tional  Engagement.  Through  building  partnerships  and  building  part¬ 
nership  capacity  (BPC),  it  can  play  an  increasingly  significant  role  in 
supporting  the  strategy  of  Transitional  Engagement.  The  Air  Force  de¬ 
fines  BPC  as  “Airmen  interacting  with  international  airmen  and  other 
relevant  actors  to  develop,  guide,  and  sustain  relationships  for  mutual 
benefit  and  security.  ...  It  includes  both  foreign  partners  as  well  as  do¬ 
mestic  partners  and  emphasizes  collaboration  with  foreign  governments, 
militaries  and  populations  as  well  as  US  government  departments, 
agencies,  industry,  and  NGOs.”11  The  Air  Force’s  role  in  BPC,  by  its 
very  definition,  can  take  many  forms  and  is  essential  for  creating  inter¬ 
national  regimes.  Even  the  simplest  and  least  expensive  BPC  measures 
can  have  a  profound  impact.  Military  educational  exchanges,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  but  one  aspect  of  engagement  “whereby  states  come  to  adopt 
new  norms  and  institutions”  and  where  “over  time,  close  social  interac¬ 
tions  promote  patterns  of  trust  and  convergence  of  identities.”12  Sig¬ 
nificant  capabilities  exist  within  the  US  Air  Force  but  lack  a  coherent 
approach.  Due  to  numerous  organizations  having  certain  mission  sets 
within  BPC,  the  service  sends  mixed  messages,  such  as  denying  an  air¬ 
craft  sale  while  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  obtain  new  basing  rights. 

One  example  of  leveraging  BPC  is  in  providing  and  sharing  intelli¬ 
gence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  (ISR)  capabilities.  ISR  is  critical 
in  the  region  due  to  its  vastness  and  the  simple  fact  that  transporting 
goods  from  and  within  the  Asia-Pacific  takes  place  across  thousands  of 
miles  of  unpredictable  and  often  violent  oceans.  ISR  will  play  a  key 
role  in  ensuring  that  lines  of  communication — to  include  sea,  air,  and 
cyber — remain  open  for  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  ideas.  Using 
its  own  capabilities,  the  USAF  could  help  establish  norms  for  using 
“uniformed”  and  professional  military  assets  that  can  be  viewed  as  a 
positive  commitment  to  maintaining  law  and  order  at  sea  and  in  the  other 
domains.13  ISR  can  be  equally  important  in  providing  situational  aware¬ 
ness  to  ascertain  intent  of  action.  Much  like  in  the  Cold  War,  the  greatest 
danger  is  not  direct  confrontation  but  miscalculations  that  could  result 
in  escalating  military  action.  Disputes  over  resources,  often  reflected  as 
territorial  issues,  could  unwittingly  draw  the  region  into  conflict.  Situ¬ 
ational  awareness  enabled  by  ISR  can  assist  in  defusing  situations  before 
they  become  too  volatile. 

The  Air  Force  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  support  President  Obama’s 
vision  for  engaging  with  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  However,  it  will  involve 
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a  combination  of  traditional  roles  and  missions  as  well  as  newer  ones; 
both  sets  will  play  a  decisive  role.  To  be  sure,  it  will  include  such  tradi¬ 
tional  roles  as  deterrence,  along  with  newer  but  perhaps  even  more  im¬ 
portant  roles  such  as  building  partnerships.  Secretary  of  Defense  Chuck 
Hagel  recently  reaffirmed  the  so-called  pivot  during  his  confirmation 
hearings:  “As  we  emerge  from  this  decade  of  war,  we  must  also  broaden 
our  nation’s  focus  overseas  as  we  look  at  future  threats  and  challenges.  .  .  . 
[T]  hat’s  why  DOD  is  rebalancing  its  resources  toward  the  Asia- Pacific 
region.”14  The  US  Air  Force  can  be  the  vanguard  of  this  vision.  Its  capa¬ 
bilities  include  global  vigilance,  reach,  and  power.  It  represents  the  best 
the  United  States  has  to  offer.  By  taking  the  lead  in  creating  institutions 
that  help  bring  order  out  of  the  dynamic  growth  of  the  Asia-Pacific  re¬ 
gion,  by  seizing  the  mantle  of  a  transitional  leader,  the  US  Air  Force  can 
play  a  key  role  in  making  this  “America’s  Pacific  Century.” 

Gen  John  A.  Shaud,  USAF,  Retired 

Former  Director,  AFR1 

Kevin  C.  Holzimmer 

AFR1  Researcher 

Editor’s  note:  The  complete  AFRI  Asia-Pacific  study  can  be  accessed 
online  at  http://www.au.af.mil/au/research/up_research.asp. 

The  following  AFRI  researchers  contributed  materially  to  the  study: 
Dr.  Dale  L.  Hayden,  Dr.  John  P.  Geis  II,  Mr.  John  L.  Conway  III,  Dr. 
Karen  W.  Currie,  Dr.  Chad  L.  Dacus,  Mr.  Stephen  J.  Hagel,  Mr.  Jeffrey 
B.  Hukill,  Dr.  Kevin  C.  Holzimmer,  and  Dr.  Panayotis  Yannakogeorgos. 
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